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THE UNIVERSITY 
AND THE FILM 


By SIDNEY KAUFMAN 


The Natural Home of the Information Film is the University 


W® HAVE arrived at a period in the development 
of the information film in which close contact 
with universities is essential. At the same time, uni- 
_versities have reached a point where the fulfillment 


of their historic role requires a greater extension of - 


their activities beyond the campus. Neither of these 
factors is new; but each has become more sharply 
defined by the pressures of postwar orientation. 

We face a situation similar to that which radio faced 
in the early twenties, when a great many of the work- 
ing broadcasting stations were operated by educa- 
tional institutions. Shortsightedness and indifference 
lost that initial advantage, and radio control passed 
into other hands. Painstaking effort has brought only 
a few educational programs back on the air. Whatever 


the gain in recent years in the use of radio in edu-- 


cation, the total achievement is trivial when measured 
against the opportunity that was allowed to vanish. 
The university is the natural home of the document- 
ary film. Until it is so recognized, the present confu- 
sion in the field will limit the opportunity of film-maker 
and professor to discharge a public responsibility. 
Before the war the main lines of development of the 
educational, the technical, the documentary film had 
been fairly well established; but there were lags and 
resistances that held growth within comparatively nar- 
row bounds. The war changed all that, revoked many 
of the restraints and forced an enormous and rapid 
expansion, the impetus of which is being carried over 


into the peace. The factual film having been recog- 
nized as an instrument in the solution of war-time 
problems, it was natural for us to use this instrument 
at whatever economic cost. 

It was more than a happy chance that these devel- 
opments occurred during the administration of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, who was a devoted friend of the 
cinema. Almost the whole modern history of the docu- 
mentary in America was colored by his direct support, 
and the later years of the Roosevelt era were a Golden 
Hour of the documentary film. 

It would be false to imply that our record in war 


films was as lustrous as it might have been. Roughly 


speaking, the Canadians obtained superior results in 
production per man and per dollar; the British utilized 
their films with more telling effect; and the Russians 
achieved an amazing integration of their film program 
with all phases of their war effort. But in the United 
States the economic fetters that had limited produc- 
tion were sundered. Common-sense calculation of 
budgets. gave way to military computation, and 
although production and exhibition equipment in some 
categories continued to be short throughout the war, 
films were more abundant than prewar distributors 
had ever dared dream. 

War conditions also created personnel for the pro- 
gram. In the past it has been difficult for the new- 
comer to break into the information film field, serve 

(Continued on following page) 
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an exhausting apprenticeship, and 
then, a qualified craftsman, keep 
himself going during long stretches 
of idleness. The war reduced this 
idleness and thousands of young 
people, who were trained and given 
an intense film experience that can- 
not be measured by time alone, 
are looking for ways of continuing 
to work in information films. 


To these tangible gains must be - 


added another—the variety and 
weight of the tasks assigned to the 
screen in wartime. It has become 
commonplace to assume that film 
presents ideas, promotes programs, 
provides propaganda and incentives 
for the whole community, sells 
bonds and collects blood, saves 
scrap and garners fats, sells things, 
instills attitudes and contributes to 
the functioning of a complex world. 
And it is the casual assumption of 
the man-in-the-street that through 
films almost anybody can learn al- 
most anything. Is there not the liv- 
ing evidence of millions of Ameri- 
cans who remember that films were 


A Group of Students at CCNY’s Institute of Film Techniques 


a basic part of their transformation 
into soldiers and sailors? 

All of these considerations are 
elements in the present position of 
the factual film in America. The 
end of the war has closed down 
most of the special war film pro- 
grams. The major film units have 
been demobilized. The demands of 
total war compelled the Armed 
Services to include the whole pop- 
ulation in their film objectives, but 
their postwar operations cut these 
programs to their prewar military 
scope. The State Department 
emerges with an overseas film pro- 
gram, but with misgivings as to its 
size. Such Government agencies as 
the Departments of Agriculture 
and the Interior are returning to 
schedules and budgets not notably 
different from prewar days. The 
Office of Education (FSA), after 
demonstrating the economy and 
efficacy of an industrial training- 
film production program, has had 
its budget for such work cut to 
zero. Conspicuous among world 


powers is Washington's failure to 
bring out of the war a central gov- 
ernment film agency. 

Thus, the information film is 
undergoing a reconversion and an 
essential item in the process is the 
selection of responsible institutions 
into whose control it is to pass. 
America needs these films and will 
somehow have them—the question 
is how and through what agencies. 

Hollywood brings itself to mind 
as a possible answer. The motion 
picture industry has made some 
gestures and each of the major stu- 
dios has announced a plan, charac- 
terized by a significant vagueness. 
The documentary has already ex- 
erted a wholesome influence by 
contagion on the technique of the 
feature story film, as shown in the 
better pictures of recent years. But 
there are factors militating against 
the capture of the educational film 
by Hollywood, factors economic, 
industrial, social and educational. 
The educational film operates in an 
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CENSORSHIP 


Pepcaerped is raising its ugly 
head again in New York State, 
and there is, no doubt, a wave of 
indignation from Forty-Third Street 
to Hollywood Boulevard. For this 
time it isn’t a question of cutting a 
scene, or changing a line, or short- 
ening a kiss. This time the censors 
in their righteous wrath have con- 
demned an entire feature film, and 
will not allow a foot of it to be run 
anywhere in the Empire State. A 
Broadway opening has been post- 
poned and Walter Wanger faces a 
serious loss of revenue. 

The condemned film is not radi- 
cal, but is apparently a good, so- 
phisticated French film. And it can’t 
be as dirty as the New York cen- 
sors make it out to be for it has 
been passed by a similar body in 
the conservative state of Penn- 
sylvania. Maybe the Pennsylvanians 
just didn’t know enough to under- 
stand the double entendres caught 
by New York’s guardians. What- 
ever the reasons, there is clear dis- 
agreement and that means that, on 
the evidence now at hand, we, the 
potential audiences in both states, 
can come to no conclusions about 
the film or its effects. 

But perhaps we can come to 
some conclusion about censorship; 
and, having come to a conclusion, 
we may also decide what to do 
about it. As audiences (note the 
plural) we are interested in being 
amused, enlightened, or uplifted by 
what is shown on the screen. We 
want to be free to select films ac- 
cording to our moods, education, 
and pocketbooks. If we are capable 
of understanding Shakespeare and 
the Bible, we may want to see films 
from time to time on that level of 
understanding. And if we want to 
learn how the Soviets are governed, 
or the UAW organized, or the In- 


dians ruled, and someone has the 
hardihood and cash to make a film 
on any of those subjects, we want 
to be free to go and see them. And 
that means that we must, in the 
interest of protecting our consumer 
rights, fight censorship, political or 
moral, wherever it exists. 


The fight against censorship can 
not be partial—it must be total. If 
we let any of it get by, we pave the 
way for all of it. If we don't fight 
for a French film, Wanger knows 
we won't fight for another Block- 
ade. If we don’t fight for the rights 
of the conservatives and reaction- 
aries, we have lost half the battle 
for the liberals and radicals. In the 
present instance we don’t care a 
damn about Wanger’s pocketbook; 
we want to protect our own right 
to make our own selections in terms 
of our own needs and wants. 


A total fight must be against 
every type of censorship. We can’t 
go to bat against New York State 
unless we go to bat at the same 
time against the Hays Code. For 
the Code is just as restrictive as our 
censors, and, as was pointed out last 
month in these columns, the net re- 
sult of the success of the ban may 
well be that the Code, with its eye 
on the population of the Empire 
State, will incorporate New York's 
censorship in new Code provisions 
which will deny Philadelphians 
what bilious New Yorkers are not 
able to stomach. 


Freedom of the screen is not an 
economic slogan designed to pro- 
tect a producer's investment; nor is 
it a mere guarantee of the privilege 
of the soapbox to anyone with 


_money enough to make a film. It is 


rather an absolute right of audi- 
ences who recognize the corelative 
duty of fighting for it. 
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FILM OF THE MONTH 


“A WALK IN THE SUN” 


T HE daily press and the movie 
trade journals have written off 
the war film as bad box-office. But 
apparently some citizens have not 
heard about the move and are 
packing the local movie house 
where A Walk in the Sun is play- 
ing. One of the surprises is the 
number of soldiers who go to see 
this picture. More than half the 
audience present when this re- 
viewer saw the film were in uni- 
form or were wearing veteran but- 
tons. What this does to the theory 
that soldiers want to forget wars is 
not certain. Maybe these were of 
the rear echelon army or maybe 
they were just a little unusual. 

The film tells of life and death in 
an infantry platoon in a way that 
cannot be quickly forgotten. Lewis 
Milestone, the director, takes 53 sol- 
diers of a-platoon and waits and 
walks and crawls with them from 
the landing barge on the Salerno 
beach to a German-held farmhouse 
six miles away. During that dawn 
to noon journey a good many die, 
real leadership takes the place of 
formal leadership, and the kind of 
bravery involved in individual com- 
bat is made abundantly clear. 

The inclination to compare this 
film with War Department films 
taken in combat is too great to re- 


sist. The Hollywood product nat- 
urally suffers on the realistic count. 
No one looks exhausted and com- 
pletely weary as the soldiers in San 
Pietro did. That smooth studio 
lighting suffuses all scenes, even 
when the sun is struggling to get 
through the clouds. One is pretty 
sure that the fellow all out of breath 
has been jumping up and down in 
one place until the cameras start- 
ed. And then, of course, Frank Mer- 
riwell does come through in time. 
Unfortunately, Frank is not very 
convincing although many of the 
other actors are. 

In spite of these shortcomings the 
film does a most creditable job. 
Probably its biggest advantage over 
the films shot under battle condi- 
tions is that it has dialog. There is 
too much and too loud talking and 
some that is supposed to be funny 
isn't funny, but through the dialog 
the audience gets a more articulate 
impression of the soldiers’ emotions 
than they would be apt to get from 
an off-screen voice. 

A fine balance between horror 
and humor is one of the film’s 
achievements. It would have been 
simple to overdo either one but, 
instead, a human and credible war 
film has been made—no small 
achievement for the film factories. 


“There Ought To Be 
A Film” 


Labor - Management 


There ought to be a film on the cur- 
rent situation in industry, even though 
the chances are slight that it could be 
completed in time to be of any aid in 
the present labor-management crisis. An 
understanding of this crisis will be essen- 
tial to teaching and the promotion of 
better labor-management relations for a 
long time to come. 

The film should realistically present 
the reduced standard of living of wage 
earners following the cutback in produc- 
tion. We should see the reduction ex- 
pressed in terms of poorer housing, a cut 
in the amount of medical care possible, 
in the number of shoes that can be pur- 
chased for the baby, etc. The purpose of 
this part of the film would be to indicate, 
in human terms, precisely what labor's 
demands mean. 

Attention should be ycalled to such 
statesman-like proposals as that which 
came from the United Automobile 
Workers, where the workers’ relation to 
the total economy was recognized and 
the union declined, in advance, to accept 
any increase in wages which would have 
involved a radical upward price adjust- 
ment. Emphasis would also be given to 
the orderly procedure of the strikers and 
the general acceptance of the strike on 
the part of citizens, as in the Bloomfield, 
New Jersey story, as a legitimate, if in- 
convenient, economic weapon. Perhaps 
the film could also include a dramatiza- 
tion of some of the labor-management 
discussions which have been released but 
not widely printed in the American press. 
Industry’s objection to tying wages to 
profits should be presented, in the actual 
words of industrial leaders. The relation 
of profits to the national economy should 
be shown as realistically as the relation 
of wages to living standards. It would 
not be the aim of the film to take sides 
but to present the situation so that the 
equities in it could be evaluated and 
discussion encouraged. 


Each month in this column, which is 
to be a regular FILM NEWS feature, 
the editors will print a suggestion for an 
important film. Readers are invited to 
write in their suggestions so that FILM 
NEWS can make the column as far as 
possible representative of the best 
thought in the field. 
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FILM COUNCIL 
OF AMERICA 


Continuing a wartime pattern of 
cooperation, the National Advisory 
Film Committee of the OWI be- 
came the Film Council of America 
on January 15, 1946. The Council 
will stimulate the intelligent pro- 
duction, distribution and use of ed- 
ucational and information films 
through coordinating the efforts of 
the principal national organizations 
in the field. Delegates to the Coun- 
cil came from the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, the 
Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion, the Department of Visual In- 
struction of the NEA, the Allied 
Non-Theatrical Film Association, 
the Visual Equipment Manufactur- 
ers Association and the American 
Library Association. Production, at 
present not included, will eventu- 
ally be represented by delegates 
from either the Information Film 
Association, now being formed, or 
a nationalized Educational Film 
Producer's Association. 


The program for 1946 includes 
aiding local groups interested in the 
information film to work together 
in such organizations as the Visual 
Workers of the District of Colum- 
bia, and stimulating research and 
the dissemination of its results. As 
a special project the Council will 
coordinate efforts to develop an 
authoritative history of the produc- 
tion and use of motion pictures in 
the late war. The Council hopes to 
have affiliated with it all the na- 
tional organizations interested in 
the educational use of films. 

Officers of the Council are C. R. 
Reagan, President; David Strom, 
First Vice-President; I. C. Boerlin, 
Second Vice-President; Vernon G. 


Dameron, Secretary; and Merriman 
H. Holtz, Treasurer. Temporary 
headquarters of the FCA are at the 


_ Offices of its President and Secre- 


tary, 12th at Lamarr, Austin, Texas, 
and 1201 16th St. NW, Wash., D. C. 


RANK-BELL & HOWELL 
GET TOGETHER 


The long arm of J. Arthur Rank 
reached across the ocean again and 
down into the so-called sub- 
standard field in a series of agree- 
ments made with Bell & Howell 
Company of Chicago. 

Although they have not yet been 
signed all of the preliminary work 
has been done and it is expected 
that a formal announcement will be 
made shortly. Bell & Howell and 
British Acoustics, an engineering 
and manufacturing company be- 
longing to Rank, will exchange re- 
search, manufacture and the dis- 
tribution of equipment and films. 

British Acoustics will manufac- 
ture and handle the Bell & Howell 
line in England, including 16mm 
cameras and sound and silent pro- 
jectors, 8mm cameras and projec- 
tors, and accessories. The British 
plants will be operated on Bell & 
Howell manufacturing methods. 
The distribution of products made 
in England will cover the British 
Empire and certain countries in 
Europe and Africa. 

There will also be an interchange 
of 16mm film distribution between 
the Rank 16mm and Bell & Howell 
Filmosound libraries. This will 
make available in this country a 
great many important British films 
which have not hitherto been easy 
to secure. Britain will gain by hav- 
ing available high grade equipment 
in the standard professional 35mm 
line as well as in the amateur and 
sub-standard line. As soon as agree- 
ments have been entered into for- 
mally, they will be announced in 
Chicago and London. 


CENSORSHIP 


Following the lead of the New 
York censors in attacking Scarlet 
Street, Detroit censors are prepar- 
ing to enter the 16mm field. The 
reason given in Detroit is the sala- 
cious nature of some of the juke 
box films. Educators in Detroit are 
worried, however, because they re- 
alize that once the entering wedge 
of censorship cuts into a given field 
there is no telling how far it will 
go. Moral censorship this week may 
very well turn out to be political or 
economic censorship next. And De- 
troit is certainly a city in which 
censorship of either of the latter 
types would be disastrous. 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union has offered its aid to Walter 
Wanger in fighting for the release 
of Scarlet Street. Wanger himself 
is on his way to New York to con- 
fer with the New York State De- 
partment of Education, which has 
jurisdiction over censorship. 


WELLS vs. HOLLYWOOD 

A trade tempest has been stirred 
up by a speech made by William 
Wells, UNRRA film chief, at a Jan- 
uary luncheon of the Washington 
Visual War Workers. 

Wells made a few brief remarks 
contrasting the cooperative spirit of 
the 16mm producers and distribu- 
tors with the absence of coopera- 
tion shown by Hollywood since the 
wars end. FILM DAILY quotes 
him as saying “I don’t have to tell 
you people that Hollywood has 
dropped any attempt at public 
service through motion pictures like 
a hot potato.” And he contrasted 
that with the 16mm attitude which 
was “To come to Washington and 
simply ask, ‘what can we do?” 

FILM DAILY reported the next 
day that the trade was surprised 
that “such a distorted view could 
have been expressed in light of the 
record.” Industry spokesmen added 
that films for overseas presentation 
were an important contribution to 
the American conduct of the war. 
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UNRRA 


UNRRA is giving its attention to 
both domestic and overseas distri- 
bution. It has taken over from the 
State Department Pale Horseman 
and is making arrangements for its 
distribution in 16mm in the United 
States through an agreement with 
Brandon Films. In order to organ- 
ize its overseas distribution, it is 
asking International Film Asso- 
ciates (an organization set up by 
John Grierson, Robert Flaherty and 
others) to work out an integrated 
plan for the international foreign- 
language distribution of the films 
already produced about the work 
UNNRA is doing. * International 
Film Associates is now working 
with four completed films, In The 
Wake of The Armies, The Star and 
the Sand, UNRRA Reports, and the 
National Film Board of Canada 
production, Suffer Little Children, 
‘which is one of three films on the 
UNRRA list that are being trans- 
lated into Spanish and Portuguese 
for use in Latin American countries. 

At the suggestion of Herbert 
Lehman, Director of UNRRA, the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences is considering an an- 
nual award for the film that con- 
tributes the most during each year 
to mutual understanding among 
nations. Governor Lehman wrote to 
Walter Wanger, President of the 
Academy, “This would be more 
than an act of international good 
will on the part of the American 
film industry. It would focus atten- 
tion on the role films can play in 
cementing world peace and stimu- 
lating production of pictures aimed 
at this goal.” 


ATLAS FILMS 


The Atlas Educational Film 
Company of Oak Park, Illinois, has 
been purchased by a new corpora- 
tion organized by the F. S. Yantis 
Co., Chicago investment bankers. 
The new owners of the company 
will continue the use of the old 


corporate name. President of the 
new company is M. J. Eckhardt, 
formerly associated with the East- 
man Kodak Company. The direc- 
tors and the subscribers to capital 
stock of the new company include 
many Chicago industrialists. No 
change in policy is contemplated by 
its new owners. It is expected that 
they will go forward on a somewhat 
expanded basis. 


LOOK MAGAZINE 
AND YMCA 

Supplementing its efficient Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau distribution set- 
up the National Council of YMCA’s 
and LOOK Magazine will sponsor 
a series of 16mm films to be pro- 
duced by established film compa- 
nies. First releases in February will 
be the already filmed one reelers: 
You and Your Family and You and 
Your Friends. Others in the Art of 
Living series will follow in the 
spring. A study of demand among 
students, community groups and 
educators, which preceded the 
launching of the series, indicated a 
great need for classroom films on 
family problems, personal relation- 
ships and moral issues. Advising 
J. R. Bingham, Director of the Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau and A. R. Per- 
kins, LOOK Magazine’s film and 
radio director, are Paul Sheats of 
Town Hall, Rome A. Betts, Protes- 
tant Film Commission, M. R. Brun- 
stetter and Morse Cartwright of Co- 
lumbia University, F. M. Thrasher, 
NYU, Paul H. Vieth, Yale Univer- 
sity, and Dean McClusky, American 
Council on Education. 

Bingham also heads YMCA’s pro- 
duction unit, Association Films. The 
new unit is making films and slide 
films in health and physical educa- 
tion for use in high schools, Y’s, in- 
dustry and youth groups. A film on 
volleyball, and a slide film on soft- 


- ball are now in distribution. 


NO SURPLUS 


According to Mr. R. F. Haggerty, 
Sales Manager, Commodities Group 


NEWS 


II, Surplus Property Board, there 
will be no surplus Army or Navy 
16mm _ projectors. Mr. Hagerty 
stated that the Armed Services have 
indicated that they need all the ma- 
chines they now have and have so 


indicated to the Surplus Property 
Board. 


SCREEN DIRECTORS 
GUILD 


Directors of industrial, educa- 
tional and information motion pic- 
tures have organized a Screen Di- 
rectors Guild of New York. 

At a recent meeting, held just. 
before the end of the year, the 
following officers were elected: 
President—Bud Pollard 
Vice-President—Rudolph Carlson 
Secretary—Harry Foster 
Treasurer—Gene Martel 
Sgt. At Arms—George Ackerson, Jr. 

Applications for membership are 
now being received by the Secre- 
tary. Each prospective member will 
be passed on by a screening com- 
mittee, composed of the Executive 
Board and the following: 

Al Altman, Joseph Henabery, 
H. G. Christensen, Willard Van 
Dyke, Elmer Pearson. 

Encouragement for the organiza- 
tion has been received from the 
Screen Directors Guild of Holly- 
wood, as well as many other guilds 
and crafts in the motion picture 
industry. 


SAFETY 


A series of one-minute films re- 
leased to the theatres of New York 
will be part of a three months’ 
safety campaign carried on in that 
city. The Police Department will 
cooperate in distributing the films 
to neighborhood theatres and in ty- 
ing the program in with other types 
of publicity. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 


The vital role of films is empha- 
sized in the State Department's re- 
cently published “Memorandum on 
the Postwar International Informa- 
tional Program of the United 
States,” prepared by Dr. Arthur W. 
Macmahon. In the course of re- 
viewing government and industry 
efforts to improve our world film 
position, Dr. Macmahon makes 
the following comments: 


“. . . Even if by increased aware- 
ness and self-criticism (in Holly- 
wood) the stereotypes or allusions 
that particularly offend other 
peoples can be eliminated, the pic- 
tures might still present to other 
societies what would seem to them 
a tawdry picture of the United 
States. In other words, it may be 
easier to get rid of insults to other 
countries than damage to the repu- 
tation of the United States. 

“Illustrations of foreign reactions 
may be drawn from the replies 
from the missions to a departmental 
inquiry to the field on February 22, 
1944, asking certain questions 
about American motion pictures in 
the post-war world. 

“From Australia it was reported 
(despatch no. 836, June 7, 1944): 

“‘A country boy or girl could not 
be blamed for thinking that the 
majority of Americans are engaged 
in crime or frivolity.’ 

“The Charge d’Affaires ad in- 
terim wrote from Morocco on No- 
vember 6, 1944 (no. 2445): 

““Probably the most powerful 
media of information are the mo- 
tion picture and the radio. To any 
American who lived abroad before 
the present war it will be only too 
obvious that American pictures 
were of such a character as to con- 
vince foreigners that we were 


largely a nation of morons and 
gangsters.” 

“Of the Iranian market it was 
said in a 1945 information intelli- 
gence report: 

“Unless some control is exercised 
over export of American commer- 
cial films, official efforts to main- 
tain a cultural relations program 
are futile. The representation of 
America through educational pic- 
tures is contradicted by the large 
volume of gangster and horror film 
poured into the Iranian market by 
commercial companies.’ 

“From Paraguay (despatch no. 
74, October 3, 1944): 

“American films have been ac- 
cepted heretofore because they had 
little or no competition, but this 
does not mean that they have been 
satisfactory to their audiences. The 
success of the Mexican films has not 
only been artistic, but also propa- 
gandistic.” 

“And with the advice from 
Sweden (despatch no. 4138, Sep- 
tember 28, 1944) to avoid gangster 
films, came the warning that the 
Swedish film industry is growing 
and improving.” 

Dr. Macmahon concludes: 

“Compared with the main flow 
of commercial motion pictures, 
non-theatrical films cannot be more 
than a relatively minor influence in 
the total situation. But, precisely 
because of the difficulties which 
have been noted in the preceding 
paragraphs, the complementary, 
corrective influence of documen- 
tary production and distribution 
holds a prominent place in a con- 
structive program of international 
information.” 


NEWS FROM ABROAD 


(The following items are reprinted 
from DocuMENTARY News LETTER, 
published in London. ) 


FRANCE 


The Paris Scientific Film Con- 
ference—Comments on The 1945 


Congress by John Maddison. 

The French cinema, from first 
impressions, appears to have pre- 
served much of its liveliness and 
power of improvisation. Conversa- 
tions and press reports made it 
clear that its greatest problem re- 
mains the lack of studio space and 
materials. This was underlined by 
the note of tragedy in prevailing 
comments on the fire which, a day 
or two before, had destroyed the 
larger part of the important Vic- 
torine Studios, the only ones on the 
Mediterranean Coast. Valuable 
sound recording equipment had 
been lost but elaborate settings for 
Duvivier’s film Panique had es- 
caped. Jean Renoir’s La Regle du 
Jeu, banned by the Germans in 
1940, had reappeared the week be- 
fore, and had been withdrawn for 
lack of commercial success. I did 
not see it, but everyone agreed that 
it was an unconventional and in- 
tensely personal film, more violent 
in form than La Bete Humaine. In- 
deed one critic descirbed it as the 
most violent work seen in the 
French cinema in fifty years. 
Among films showing at first-run 
houses were Bresson’s Les Dames 
du Bois de Boulogne, a stylised but 
tawdry intrigue, in spite of a script 
by Cocteau, and Carne and Pre- 
vert’s Les Enfants du Paradis, be- 
gun under the Occupation, a story 
of Paris in 1840, and a film to note. 

At the six sessions of the Con- 
gress, films from France, Great Bri- 
tain, Canada, U.S., Italy, U.S.S.R., 
and Switzerland were shown. 


BRITAIN 


The Interim Report of the Tech- 
nical Standards Committee, pub- 
lished by the Association of Cine- 
Technicians in August, takes an im- 
portant step towards combining 
trade unionism with the qualities 
of a professional association or a 
learned society. Inter-departmental 
lectures are proposed so that one 
section of the industry can be led 
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to understand the work of another; 
visits are to be arranged to studios 
and laboratories; a library of books 
and films is recommended; most 
importantly the committee hopes 
that there will presently be a club 
with premises of its own and facili- 
ties for projection. These proposals 
are admirable, and we feel that 
they have not gone far enough. In 
the first place, no attention seems 
to have been paid to distribution, 
though distribution is as much a 
part of film making as production, 
and A. C. T. members ought to 
make themselves familiar with its 
ramifications. In the second place 
the committee seems to regard film 
technicians mainly as craftsmen 
rather than as artists and creators. 
Yet, if our film industry is to take 
its place firmly alongside the other 
great cultural institutions of our 
country, the film workers will re- 
quire more than higher technical 
standards. They must also put 
themselves on an equal footing 
with the leading poets, musicians, 
architects and painters of the day. 
It is as important, for example, for 
film workers to have an opportunity 
of hearing T. S. Eliot reading his 
own poetry, as it is for them to visit 
Denham Studios. The report does 
not mention electricians, carpenters, 
or plasterers. Yet these are as essen- 
tial to film making as anyone else. 
The sooner they are encouraged to 
feel themselves equals beside the 
laboratory workers, production staff 
and camera crews, the better. 


INDIA 


Two recent films from India, 
Tree of Wealth, and In Rural Ma- 


harashta, demonstrate very clearly — 


aspects of a problem which is ob- 
viously bothering Indian film 
makers very much, and it is one 
which will also be causing a lot of 
trouble to other countries when 
they start making their own short 
films. Roughly the problem is this. 
Suppose that you have a film in- 


dustry which is not yet up to world- 
market standards, and that, on top 
of this, your films are made in a 
language which is not understood 
in countries other than your own. 
Suppose, further, you want to 
spread knowledge of your country 
abroad by means of short films and 
can get quite a considerable show- 
ing for them. Should you then im- 
port foreign technicians to make 
films which have the currently ac- 
cepted technical gloss? Should you 
set your own technicians to work 
to imitate the films of other coun- 
tries? Or should you take a long 
term view and hack out your own 
path? And in all the cases men- 
tioned, what do you do about the 
commentary? To have it written 
and spoken by your own country- 
men will preserve a flavour of the 
land in which the film is made but 
may be irritating for the foreign 
audiences for which it has been de- 
signed. To have the film presented 
by a European writer and speaker 
will mean it is almost bound to 
take a too detached view. 

This is what the Information 
Films of India unit is up against 
and, on the whole, it is tending to 
follow the course which results in 
a polished film bearing happy com- 
parison with, say, an American 
short, but which does not quite 
succeed in developing fully the 
film medium as a means of natural 
expression. Until the problem of 
India’s future is satisfactorily 
settled, it is true to say that they 
will not be able to make really good 
Indian films. The ones which they 
are sending out of India at the mo- 
ment have an extra importance be- 
cause of the present difficult poli- 
tical situation and it is worth while 
considering them seriously. Let us 
hope that while Information Films 
of India are making their present 
programme they are also training a 
large number of young technicians 
who will, when the time comes, be 
ready to form the nucleus of a truly 
National Film Board. 


From the Editor 


FILM NEWS, in this issue, completes 
its experiment with format, type face and 
layout, in order to produce a more at- 
tractive and readable magazine. Hermann 
Kessler is working with the editorial staff 
as typographical consultant. 


The contents of FILM NEWS have 
also been given a thorough overhauling 
in the interest of intelligibility. News 
items, feature articles and special sec- 
tions are arranged for easy reference and 
filing. Among the permanent features are 
the “EFLA Notes” and the columns en- 
titled: “There Ought to be a Film” and 
“In Focus.” With the next issue FILM 
NEWS inaugurates a monthly check-list 
of information films. 


FILM NEWS is not addressed to the 
general reading public; nor even to that 
broad section of it which is interested in 
films. The magazine is addressed to the 
small active group of men and women 


who are trying to use the film in the pub- 


lic interest. These people produce, dis- 


tribute, exhibit and study films; they have 
different social, political, economic and 
aesthetic theories; they differ in ability 
and range; but they have, in common, a 
recognition of the film as medium, not , 
end, and a desire, through the medium, 
to serve the public. 


FILM NEWS believes that the mo- 
tion picture has great potential value for 
general and special education; that, to 
realize the potential, the film must be 
kept free of political, religious, and eco- 
nomic censorship or domination; that film- 
makers should have a sense of social re- 
sponsibility, and the requisite knowledge 
to fulfill it; that distributors should work 
aggressively for the largest possible non- 
theatrical audiences by meeting and an- 
ticipating their needs; that educators 
should be articulate about their needs 
and should acquire the knowledge essen- 
tial to a critical evaluation of the films 
offered to meet them, and should pay for 
what they get; that research workers 
should study the film as they do the 
press, radio and textbook; that workers 
in all four of the above categories de- 
serve adequate compensation; and that 
they must work together. 


FILM NEWS considers itself an instru- 
ment of that working together, and will 
publish essential information, articles, 
opinions and interpretations. It will open 
its pages to potential as well as established 
leaders in the field. And it will do its best 
to make reading its columns a pleasurable 
as well as useful experience. 
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THE MUSEUM AND THE FILM 


DOCUMENTARIES 
ARE BOX-OFFICE 


OCUMENTARY is a smash hit at 

the Museum of Modern Art. 

In the first two weeks of the run of 

its series entitled “The Document- 

ary Film,” it played to a capacity 

audience of more than 10,000 

people. And that, in a little 496-seat 
auditorium, spells a hit. 


The first programs constituted a 
general background of document- 
ary. An afternoon’s performance 
contained an early travelog, “In 
Seville,” selections from Pathe 
newsreels from 1917-1931, a short 
teaching film, “The Pacific Prob- 
lem,” a characteristic March of 
Time release and “High Plain,” one 
of the information films produced 
for the OIAA. 


Three programs on sources of 
documentary followed, including 
such important contributions as 
“Kino Pravda,” Flaherty’s “Nanook 
of the North,” an excerpt from “The 
Covered Wagon,” Eisenstein’s “Ten 
Days that Shook the World,” and 
Joris Ivens’ 1927 film, “The Bridge.” 
January's program included a group 
of travel films, followed by Flaher- 
ty’s “Grass,” “Moana,” and “Chang,” 
and in the same program, two 
Avant-gard films, “Rien Que les 
Heures” and “Berlin.” This series 
laid down the main lines along 
which documentary was to travel. 
January ended with a program of 
four of the more significant British 
documentaries, “Industrial Britain,” 
“Granton Trawler,” “Catch of the 
Season,” and “Night Mail.” 


FILMS FOR FEBRUARY: 


FEBRUARY lI, 3 
Social Comment: Travel 


Land Without Bread, 1932; Luis Bunuel 
Easter Island, 1934; John Ferno 
Song of Ceylon, 1934-6; Basil Wright 
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FEBRUARY 4, 5, 6 


English Documentaries: Social Problems 


Housing Problems, 1935; Arthur Elton, 
Edgar Anstey 


Enough to Eat, 1936; Edgar Anstey 


Line to Tschierva Hut, 1937; Alberto 
Cavalcanti 


Eastern Valley, 1937 ; Donald Alexander 
FEBRUARY §8, 9, 10 


Travel and Anthropology 


The Wedding of Palo, 1937; Friedrich 
Dalsheim, Knud Rasmussen 


FEBRUARY 11, 12, 18, 14 
American Documentaries 


The Plow that Broke the Plains, 1936; 
Pare Lorentz 


The River, 1937 ; Pare Lorentz 


FEBRUARY 15, 16, 17 

The Coming of War 
Spanish A.B.C., 1938; Ivor Montagu 
The Spanish Earth, 1937 ; Joris Ivens 


FEBRUARY 18, 19, 20, 21 
The Coming of War 


The Four Hundred Million, 1937; Joris 
Ivens 


FEBRUARY 22, 23, 24 
Social Comment: Housing and Public 
Health 


The City, 1939; Ralph Steiner, Willard 
Van Dyke 
The Londoners, 1939; John Taylor 


FEBRUARY 25, 26, 27, 28 
The Coming of War 
Crisis, 1938; Herbert Kline 
The Land, 1941; Robert Flaherty 


PHILADELPHIA 
PRESENTS 


FREE film program called 

“Masterpieces of the Movie” 
has been running at the Art Mu- 
seum in Philadelphia since Decem- 
ber 1, 1945 and will continue until 
the 28th of April in 1946. Com- 
menting on the motion picture, E. 
M. Benson, Chief of the Museum’s 
Division of Education, notes that 
today it is “the most potent force 
in creating public opinion” and he 
adds that “foreign movie makers 
have been no less deliberate in 
their desire to make friends for 
their point of view. But they are 
frequently more mature than we 
are in handling of human relations.” 
He suggests that the blame does 
not rest entirely with Hollywood. 
Even the entertainment film will 
rise to an occasion when “we as a 


people and as a nation are fully 
prepared to face the real issues of 
living in a world democracy.” 
During December and January 
the following films were run: The 
Wedding of Palo, 1937, The In- 
former, 1935, Foreign Correspon- 
dent, 1940, Labafon, 1936, The 
Wave, 1934-35, Professor Mamiock, 
1938, and The Eternal Mask, 1936. 


Films for February: 
Grand Illusion, 1938 
La Maternelle, 1933 
The Road to Life, 1931 
War Comes to America, 1945 . 
The Battle of San Pietro, 1945 
Memphis Belle, 1944 


Films for March: 
The String, 1943 
Report on China, 1945 
Naples Is a Battlefield, 1944 
The Fighting Lady, 1945 
Operation Fougasse, 1945 
The Diary of a Sergeant, 1945 
Young Mr. Lincoln, 1939 
The Magnificent Ambersons, 1942 
The Ox-Bow Incident, 1942 
Meet John Doe, 1941 


Films for April: 
Anna Christie, 1930 
The Devil and Miss Jones, 1941 
The Grapes of Wrath, 1940 
Hail the Conquering Hero, 1943 


The 1945-1946 program is a con- 
tinuation of the ground-breaking 
work Mr. Benson has been doing 
for some years in Philadelphia. The * 
Art Museum has shown a wide 
variety of art and documentary 
films, always with an attempt to 
develop coordinated programs, 
with respect to either subject mat- 
ter or method, during a year’s show- 
ings. As Mr. Benson noted (See 
FILM NEWS, November, 1945) it 
is not always easy to find usable 
material. But it is worth the effort. 
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Nn Focus moves to the front sec- 
tion of FILM NEWS, and takes 
on a new dimension. Starting with 
the current issue it becomes a col- 
umn of interpretation, designed to 
bring into focus the main trends 
and problems of the information 
film. From time to time the col- 
umn will have a guest editor; and 
communications from readers will 
always be welcome. 


BIG STUFF 


As we sort out the month’s clip- 
» pings that cover two tables and 
half the floor, we begin to see, not 
so much trends, as the trade’s no- 
tions of what may be trending. 
From the FILM WORLD, sum- 
ming up 1945 as a Red Letter Year 
for Audio-Visual Education to the 
HOLLYWOOD REPORTER, 
which refers to a New Billion Dol- 
lar 16mm Industry, there is an em- 
phasis on Big Stuff. And all the 
concomitants of Big Stuff are noted, 
too. VARIETY headlines: “Indus- 
trial, Educational Film Field Needs 
‘A Mother to Guide It’”; HOLLY- 
WOOD REPORTER ssub-heads: 


IN FOCUS 


“Narrow Gauge Producers Con- 
sider Own Hays Move.” Censor- 
ship is starting in Detroit. The big 
shots, Jack Chertok of MGM, Carl 
Dudley of Warner Bros., and Walt 
Disney, among others, are readying 
for a dip into the educational and 
industrial oilwell. Even Harry War- 
ner! Even MGM itself! Even the 
Bank of America. There must be 
gold in them hills. 


BIG SHOTS 


How much value the informa- 
tion film will derive from the in- 
terest of the big shots is a matter 
of conjecture. But there is no con- 
jecture about what the big shots 
think themselves. At a recent din- 
ner Harry Warner said that motion 
pictures, the nearest approach we 
have to a universal language, can 
help create the conditions of inter- 
national good will that are the es- 
sential foundations of lasting peace. 
That he was not referring to the 
16mm documentaries is evident, 
since his speech followed an intro- 
duction by Senator Fulbright in 
which Mr. Warner was called the 


man by whose policies “the future 
of all the countries of the world 
may be shaped.” VARIETY gra- 
ciously extended the Senator's re- 
marks to include Hollywood film 
producers in general. 


GERMANY 


The Hollywood film is not doing 
so well in Germany, according to 
reports in the FILM DAILY and 
the NY TIMES. It is packing the 
film houses, all right, but without 
advancing the cause of permanent 
peace. “My observation,” Robert B. 
Konikow of OSS is quoted in 
FILM DAILY as saying, “is that 
there seems to be no awareness of 
the use of the screen as a vital me- 
dium of re-education. A great deal 
has happened in the last twelve 
months about which the German 
people know nothing—and the 
screen could carry its share in 
showing them what has happened.” 
Instead of the necessary education 
the German theatres are showing 
chiefly escapist films; perhaps be- 
cause Hollywood is less interested 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Above photo is from Power and the Land 


NEW YORK CITY 


Abbey Visual Prod. 
299 Madison Ave. 
Academic Film Co. 
1270 Sixth Ave. 
Acus Pictures Corp. 
130 W. 46th Street 
Advance Research Corporation 
37 W. 57th Street 
Ajax Pictures Corp. 
130 W. 46th Street 
Film Co. 
500 Fifth Avenue 
Associated Filmakers, Inc. 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 
Astor Productions Corp. 
130 W. 46th Street 
Audi Vision Inc. 
285 Madison Ave. 
‘Audio Productions, Inc. 
630 Ninth Avenue 
‘Fred A. Barber 
126 W. 46th St. 
Bell Studios 
250 W. 57th St. 
-Jean Benoit-Levy 
160 W. 95th Street 
Bergman Associates 
307 2nd Avenue 
Lester V. Bergman 
732 Eastern Parkway 
B. K. Blake, Inc. 
1270 Sixth Avenue 
Brandon Films 
Broadway 
Bransby 
1600 Broadway 
‘Bray Pictures Corp. 
‘729 Seventh Ave. 
Julien Bryan 
1600 Broadway 
Jules Bucher 
35 W. 45th Street 
Hans Burger 
47 W. 74th Street 
Lee Burgess 
(Lee Dick) 
24 Jane Street 
Harry H. Buxbaum 
345 W. 44th Street 
Calhoun Studios 
4 W. 40th Street 
Campus Film Productions 
71 W. 45th Street 
Caravel Films, Inc. 
730 Fifth Avenue 
Rudolph Carlson 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 
Casanave Pictures, Inc. 
1600 Broadway 
Castle Films, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
Celebrity Productions, Inc. 
723 Seventh Avenue 
Century Productions, Inc. 
12 E. 44th Street 
Cinema-Craft Co. 
630 Ninth Avenue 
Robert Churchill 
Port Washington 
Harry L. Coleman 
35 W. 45th Street 
Commonwealth Pictures Corp. 
729 Seventh Avenue 


L. M. Corcoran 

1775 Broadway 

Crescent Pictures Corp. 
1600 Broadway 

Sun Dial Films, tnc. 
625 Madison Avenue 
Walt Disney Productions 
1270 Sixth Avenue 
Depicto Films 

245 W. 55th Street 


Documentary Film Prod., Inc. 


480 Lexington Ave. 
Frank Donovan Associates 
1775 Broadway 

Eastern Sound Studios 
550 Fifth Avenue 


Educational Films Corp. 
of America 
1501 Broadway 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 

1841 Broadway 

Ted Eshbaujh Studios, Inc. 

35 W. 45th Street 

Expanding Cinema Inc. 

729 Seventh Avenue 

Paul Falkenberg Productions 

41 West 54th Street 

Famous Studigs 

25 W. 45th Street 

J. L. Feierbacker 

221 E. 46th Street 

John Ferno 

28 East 10th Street 

Filmcraft Productions 

2826 Decatur Avenue 

Filmedia, Inc. 

159 E. 35th Street 

Films for Industry 

135 W. 52nd Street 

Robert Flaherty 

Chelsea Hotel - 222 W. 23rd 

Fordel Film Laboratories 

1187 University Avenue 

Wm. J. Ganz Co. 

40 E. 49th Street 

General Business Films Inc. 

565 Avenue 

George George 

370 Central Park West 

Global Films, Inc. 

1819 Broadway 

Gold Seal Productions Co. 

1775 Breadway 

Goodwill Pictures Corp. 

630 Ninth Avenue 

Grant, Flory & Williams 

441 Lexington Ave. 

HVL Film Associates, Inc. 

299 Madison Avenue 

Jam Handy Organization 

1775 Broadway 

Hartley Produ-tions 

20 W. 47th Street 

Hollywood Pictures Corp. 

1650 Broadway 

Industrial Arts Productions 

221 E. 46th St. 

International Geographic 
Pictures, Inc. 

52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


Int’l Theatrical & Television 
Company 

25 W. 45th Street 

Jack-0-Gram Studio 

152 W. 42nd Street 

Jewel Productions, Inc. 

165 W. 46th Street 

Kenco Films 

1600 Broadway 

Bernard Kreisler 

1560 Bdoadway 

Jean Lenauer 

64 Bank Street 

Lewis Sound Film Productions 

71 W. 45th Street 

Loucks & Norling Studios 

245 W. 55th Street 

Manhattan Productions 

1560 Broadway 

John McCrory Studios 

625 Madison Avenue 

March of Time 

369 Lexington Avenue 

Arthur Mayer 

15Cl Broadway 

Medical Film Guild 

167 W. 57th Street 

Modern Film Co. 

729 Seventh Avenue 

Monogram Pictures Corp. 

1270 Sixth Avenue 

Motion Picture Corp. of America 

52 Vanderbilt Avenue 

Multi-Color Film-Strip Corp. 

1775 Breadway 

National Educational Films 

1560 Broadway 

Ted Nemeth Studios 

729 th Avenue 

Negro Marches On, Inc. 

1650 Broadway 

Official Films, Inc. 

625 Madison Avenue 


PRODUCERS OF INE 


FILM NEWS, with the cooperat: 
keep this list of information film pri 


Palmer Pictures 
1l Broadway 


Pastime Pictures Corp. 
1270 Sixth Avenue 


Pathe News, Inc. 
625 Madison Avenue 


Pathescope Co. of America 
580 Fifth Avenue 


Paul Hance Productions, Inc. 
1776 Broadway 

Pictorial Films, Inc. 

1270 Sixth Avenue 


Post Pictures Corp. 

723 Seventh Avenue 
Prior Motion Picture Co. 
Chrysler Bldg. 


George Quigley 
W. 44th Street 


Hans Richter 
134 E. 60th Street 
«20 Madison Avenue 


David Robbins Prod. 


Henwar Rodakiewicz 
400 h Street 


Douglas D. Rothacker 
729 Seventh Avenue 


Leslie Roush 
119 W. 57th Street 


Ruby Film Co. 
729 Seventh Avenue 


Jack Schaindlin 

Fox Movietcne Studios 
460 W. 54th Street 
Fletcher Smith Studios 
1585 Broadway 


Allan P. Snody 
40 Central Park, South 


Sound Masters, Inc. 
165 W. 46th Street 


Spot Film Productions 
339 E. 48th Street 


Springer Pictures, Inc. 
35 W. 45th Street 


Star Safety Film 
630 Ninth Avenue 


Sutton-Malkames, Inc. 
2 W. 46th Street 


Tomlin Film Productions 
480 Lexington Avenue 


Transfilm Co. 

35 W. 45th St. 

United Film Productions 
12 E. 44th Street 


Inc. 
159 E h St. 


Film Productions 
1270 Sixth Avenue 


Willard Van Dyke 
70 Bank Street 


Vision Educational Productions 
509 Fifth Avenue 


West Coast Sound Studios 
510 W. 57th Street 


Wilding Pictures 
385 Madison Avenue 


Willard Pictures 
45 W. 45th Street 
Emerson Yorke 

35 W. 45th St. 


CONNECTICUT 


Rolab 
Sandy Hook, Conn. 


CALIFORNIA 


Adverti-Films 
1585 Cross SX of the World 
Hollywood, 


Robert Allen Productions 
Sunset Bivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Aviation Films 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Art Craft Screen Service 
4023 W. 60th Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Audio Pictures 
951 N. La Cienga Bivd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Bel-Air Motion Pictures 
5746 Sunset Bivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


8624 Sunset Blvd 
Hollywood, 


Prod., Inc. 
57 N. Gurdon St. 
Calif. 


Cathedral Films, Inc. 
6404 Sunset Bivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Cinesound 16mm Company 
5968 Santa Monica Bivd, 
Hollywod 38, Calif. 


Colonial Film Productions 
11520-2 W. Washington Blvd. 
Culver City, Calif. 


Cecil B. DeMille Productions 
2010 DeMille Drive 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Carl Dudley Productions 
4 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Forum Films 
649 S. Olive Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dick Gearing Productions 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Rodney Gilliam Co. 
Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


George Halligan 
1152 N. Bronson 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Hugh Harmon Productions 
9713 Santa Monica Bivd. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Hancock 16mm Prod. 
6039 Hollywood Bivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Hollywood Studios 
9320 California Ave. 
South Gate, Calif. 


Ideal Corp. 
2 W. Seventh Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Jam Handy Organization 
7046 Hollywood Bivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Walter Lantz Prod. 
City 
calif. 


Neil McGuire Prod. 
1339 N. Gordon St. 
Calif. 


Stanley Murray Productions 
5255 Clinton Street 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Geo. Pal Productions 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Phonofilm Co. 
1667 N. 1 Place 
Hollywood, Ca 


Planet Pictures 
5746 Sunset Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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Ralke Co. 
829 S. Flower St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


RCM Productions 
5255 Clinton St. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Rocket, Frederick Productions 
6063 Sunset Bivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Donald Reed 
8737 Wilshire Bivd. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Roland Reed Productions 
8627 Sunset Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Scientific Films, Inc. 
6052 Sunset Bivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Simmel-Meservey 
9538 Brighton Way 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Paul Sprunck Technical Films 
5634 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Talisman Pictures Corp. 
4516 Sunset Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Telefilm, Inc. 

6039 Hollywood Bivd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Richard Thomas Enterprises, Inc. 


. Cienga 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Tradefilms, Inc. 
666 N. Robertson 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Picture Productions 
1040 N. Las Palmas Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Raphael G. Wolff, Inc. 
1714 N. Wilson Place 
Hollywood, Calif. 


H. L. Woodard 
Box 233 
Newhall, Calif. 


Duhem Motion Picture Mfg. Co. 
135 Hayes Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Frank Church Films 
6117 Grove Street 
Oakland, Calif. 


Auerbach Educational Motion 
Picture Productions 

2001 California Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Photo and Sound Inc. 
606 Montgomery St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


COLORADO 


Alexander Film Co. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


Arthur G. Rippey & Co. 
1st National Bank Bidg. 
Denver, Colorado 


Edward Motion Picture Prod. 
Colorado Bldg. 
Denver, Colorado 


Eastin Pictures 
327 Burns Bidg. 
Colorado Springs, Col 


GEORGIA 
Film Corp. 
Lakewood S.E. 


Ave., 
Georgia 


Strickland Film Co. 
141 Walton St., N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


FORMATION FILMS 


ation of its readers, will endeavor to 
producers up to date and complete. 


ILLINOIS 
Action Film Co, 
2901 Prairie Ave., S. 
Chicago, IIlinois 
Atlas Educational Film Co. 
1111 South Bivd. 
Oak Park, Illinois 


Rudolph August Productions 
7424 S. Phillips St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Chicago, Illinois 
Central Film Service 


6 N. Mithigan Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 

Chicago Film Studios, Inc. 

18 W. Walton Street 

Chicago, Illinois 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

20 N. Wacker Drive 

Chicago, Illinois 

Burton Holmes Films 

7510 N. Ashland Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 

General Screen Advertising, Inc. 

2329 Wrigley Bidg. 

Chicago, Illinois 

International Film Bureau, Inc. 

84 E. Randolph St. 

Chicago, Illinois 

MacDonald Productions 

450 E. Ohio Street 

Chicago, Illinois 

McHenry Educational Films 

64 E. Jackson St. 

Chicago, Illinois 

Pilot Productions 

211 W. Wacker Drive 

Chicago, Illinois 

Sarra, Inc. 

16 East Ontario St. 

Chicago, IIlinois 

Sheffield & Co. 

1617 N. Damen St. 

Chicago, Illinois 

Spinn . Associates, Inc. 
3957 N. Ashland Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 

Ernest Stiess Associates 

32 N. State Street 

Chicago, IIlinois 

Coronet Productions 

Glenview, Illinois 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 
2718 Beaver Street 
Des Moines, lowa 


Cari F. Maucke Prod. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Parrot Films Studio 
1700 Keosauqua Way 
Des Moines, lowa 


Burton B. Jerrell Productions 
2210 15th Street 
Des Moines, lowa 


LOUISIANA 


Commerce Pictures 
525 Poydras St. 
New Orleans, La. 


HarFilms, Inc. 
‘onne St. 
New Orleans, La. 


MARYLAND 
Stark-Films 
Howard & Center St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Ambutor Motion Picture Co. 
42 Melrose St. 
Bostcn, Mass. 
Bay State Film Prod. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Master Motion Picture Co. 
50 Piedmont Street 
Boston, Mass. 
Studio 
739 Boylst 

‘ton, 

MICHIGAN 

Springer Pictures, Inc. 
Fisher Bldg. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Visual Training Corp. 


815 Bates Street 
Detroit, Michigan 


MINNESOTA 

Royal American Films, Inc. 
2360 University Avenue 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 

Ford Parkway 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Northern Film Co. 
827 First Ave., N. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Film Productions 
3650 Fremont Ave., N. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Andlauer Film Co. 
1818 Wyandotte St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW JERSEY 
Metropolitan Motion Picture Co. 
50 Branford Place 
Newark, New Jersey 
Princeton Film Center 
Princeton, New Jersey 


NEW YORK 


McLarty Business Films 
980 Elict 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

World in Color Productions 
Elmira, New York 
Terrytoons, Inc. 

271 North Avenue 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Rochester, New York 
Sidney Kaufman 

468 E. 55th Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Holly Smith Pictures 
106 S. Church St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cinecraft Productions 
118 St. Clair Ave. N.E. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia Producing Co. 
1448 Madison Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Commercial Films, Inc. 

E. 30th St. 


Cleveland, Ohio 

Continental Sound & Picture Co. 
2015 E. 65th St. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Escar Motion Picture Service 
7315 Carnenie Ave. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Marsh Studio 

829 E. 4th St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Motion Picture Productions 
Rockefeller Bidg. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Standard Films of California 
2265 Stillman Rd. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Technifilms Co. 

165 E. 191st St. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

United Motion Pictures, Inc. 
5012 Euclid Ave. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 
Ramsey Pictures 


Ramsey Tower 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


OREGON 


Screen Adettes, Inc. 
314 SW Ninth Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


De Frenes & Co. 

1909 Buttonwood St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Heidenkamp Nature Pictures 
53 Glen Arden Drive 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Welsh Studios 

25th & Lehigh Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mode-Art Pictures, Inc. 
1020 Forbes St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McCurdy Films 

56th & Woodland Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lincoin Productions 

437 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Isaacs & Walsh, Inc. 
Park Way & San 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hathen Productions 

46 S. Van Plet St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Paul M. Frailey Productions 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phil Ragan Associates 
Broad St. Station Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cinesound Productions 
520 Broadview Road 
Brookling, Pa. 


TEXAS 


Horne Film Service 
306 S. Pearl St. 
Dallas, Texas 
Jamieson Film Co. 
Dallas, Texas 


VIRGINIA 


Commonwealth Pictures 
408-410 E. Main St. 
Richmend, Va. 


WISCONSIN 


Movie Art Studios 
137 N. 87th St. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


WASHINGTON 


Rarig Motion Picture Co. 

5514 University Way 

Seattle, Washington 

Northwest Motion Pictures 
716 30th Street 

Seattle, Washington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A. P. Kelley Motion Pictures Co. 
2505 Champlain St., N.W 
Washington, D. C. 

Byron Movie Productions, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 

Business Films Studios 

1124 Ninth St., N 
Washington, D. C. 

Motion Picture Productions 
1025 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 


CANADA 


Associated Screen News, Ltd. 
Montreal, Canada 


The Calvin Co. 
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IN FOCUS Continued 


in world peace than in rebuilding 
a foreign market for its features. 
A weekly newsreel, The World 


in Film, is not doing any better, 


Gladwin Hill cables to the NY 
TIMES. With the Germans hungry 
for information they are getting 
shots of track meets and greyhound 
racing; of a Danish sailing vessel in 
Florida, a wrestling match in Mo- 
rocco; interspersed with pictures of 
Admiral Nimitz’s triumphant re- 
turn to Washington, bells stolen 
from Belgium by the Germans be- 
ing restored, refugees straggling 
into Berlin and Paris styles dis- 
played on dolls in Sweden because 
of a shortage of cloth. Hill charac- 
terizes these official releases as 
“propaganda piled with a heavier 
hand than was Joseph Goebbels’ 
and relieved only by sequences ap- 
proaching a new high in interna- 
tional boredom.” The German re- 
action to the newsreel is stony si- 
lence. The less inhibited American 
soldier gives the show the razz. 


DAVID AND GOLIATH 


Perhaps the most significant trend 
of the month will be discovered if 
we bring into focus the story of 
Wells vs Hollywood. Little David 
has a rock in his sling shot, and 
he’s going after Goliath without 
fear or illusion. William Wells, 
UNRRA film chief, is unimpressed 
with big talk, and knows how 
empty it is when it comes from an 
industry that lives on superlatives. 
He made his remarks about non- 
cooperation at a meeting of an ob- 
scure group of men and women de- 
voted to the use of film to convey 
information and ideas, to influence 
public opinion. But his remarks 
were reported, and a hurt, amazed 
industry fought back. Look how 
we entertained the men overseas, 
the hurt industry cried; and for 
nothing, its amazed leaders added, 
absolutely nothing. Nothing that is, 
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except what the industry's auditors 
could cut out of its excess profits 
tax bill, which probably meant that 
Uncle Sam paid nine-tenths of the 
cost of the free overseas distribu- 
tion in reduction in tax revenue. 
Maybe it would have been better 
for Uncle Sam to have footed the 
whole bill, and therefore to have 
been able to exercise some influ- 
ence on the footage released. 


David has taken the measure of 
Goliath, whose greatest contribu- 
tion to American culture is the 
peek-a-boo bang, and knows how 
much wind there is in the giant, 
and how much muscular potential 
in himself. He knows that an in- 
dustry that worships the box-office 
can never tackle any problem more 
serious than a hair-do; when it pre- 
tends to, it must follow public 
opinion, and never risk reduced in- 
come by trying to lead it. He re- 
members the days when anti-Nazi 
films were frowned on because a 
percentage of the Hollywood in- 
come came from the Reich. His 
recollections lead him to believe 
that Goliath is timorous, and 
doesn’t venture far from home 
without a bodyguard. 


David—or rather the Davids— 
are little, tough, and often courage- 
ous. Many of them have risked 
their lives shooting in Spain, China, 
and Poland. They have risked 
their jobs championing unpopular 
causes; they have risked their small 
savings to put out something in 
which they believed. They're not 
afraid of hunger, because they have 
been hungry; they're not afraid of 
the jawings of Goliath, for they 
have been out in the rain before. 


A band of two or three hundred 
in 1939, the Davids now number in 
the thousands because the Army 
and the Navy discovered that the 
kind of film they were talking of 
would help win the war. And they 
are scattered all over the country, 
looking for jobs, trying to find a 
way of continuing to use the skills 


they developed while fighting. In 
time the 16mm film may be as com- 
mon as a mimeographed report. 


That's why Wells and Reagan 
and Brandon and Boerlin are get- 
ting together to build, and fight if 
necessary, to free their communi- 
cation medium for use in the pub- 
lic interest. They don’t have delu- 
sions of grandeur. They don't ex- 
pect to get rich or to have each of 
their films seen by the whole na- 
tion. Like the newspaper men, they 
are content to start in their own 
communities, serving their neigh- 
bors. Like the old pamphleteers, 
they can make a contribution to 
better living by showing graphi- 


-cally what better living is, and the 


physical and social conditions that 
keep their communities from it. 
You don’t need a film with an origi- 
nal score to help win a local elec- 
tion. You don’t need Clark Gable 
as commentator to explain the ad- 
vantage of a union. 


Goliath will thunder (a stomach 
rumble amplified by a member of 
the electrical workers union), 
wheedle and say there ought to be 
a law. He will again and again be 
hurt and amazed, and call on his 
dear public to protect him. But he 
can’t win. He can keep David out 
of the theatres, but there are al- 
ways the barns and schools. He can 
tie up the high-priced actors, but 
he can’t keep Ebeneezer Snow, coal 
miner, from standing before Da- 
vid’s camera and telling how he 
lives. He can keep David from 
quickly reaching the masses. But 
he can't keep him from reaching 
the few whose changing votes in- 
fluence the course of history. 


Spread across the trade press, 
Wells vs. Hollywood looks like a 
very minor battle. But in focus it 
is a rising trend that won't be 
turned downward. For it represents 
an integration of the film into the 
pattern of American life. Goliath 
can continue to give circuses. But 
David will give bread. 


sig 
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EQUIPMENT PROGRESS 
By JOSEPH E. DICKMAN 


T HE recent appearance of a class- 
room sound motion picture pro- 
jector marks a big step forward in 
the field of visual instruction. The 
weight and complication of the 
usual 16mm sound projector have 
been obstacles to its widespread 
use in the customary place of in- 
struction—the classroom. 

Much credit is therefore due the 
Victor Animatograph Corporation 
for its pioneering with the new 
Classmate Projector. This projector 
weighs about half as much as for- 
mer projectors or about 38 pounds. 
It is designed in a single compact 
case with a detachable oval speaker 
supplied with 50 feet of speaker 
cord. Most of the weight reduction 
has been achieved by eliminating 
the extra speaker case and by re- 


ducing the amplifier output from . 


the customary 10 watts or more to 
5 watts. I found by actual tryout 
that 5 watts is more than adequate 
for classroom use and worked satis- 
factorily in an auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 1,000. 

The controls have been reduced 
to three in place of the usual ten 
or more. There is a volume control, 
a tone control and a switch which 
controls lamp and motor. Gadgets 
have been eliminated. The thread- 
ing path is outlined on the projec- 


tor housing and this feature re- 
ceived much favorable comment 
from teachers. On the model which 
the Chicago Schools are receiving 
there is a hand rewind which is 
simple and effective, eliminates two 
or more controls and at least one 
spring belt, and has the added ad- 
vantage of permitting either the re- 
winding or unwinding of film. The 
projector uses a 750-watt lamp, 
coated lens system and, with the 
fewer shutter interruptions of single 
speed operation, has light output 
far above average. Good illumina- 
tion is, of course, important in dark- 
ened classrooms, especially with 
the coming of color film. 

My daily experiences with audio- 
visual aids in the schools reénforce 
my conviction that we must have 
more projectors of this type be- 
fore the sound film can achieve its 
potentialities as a teaching tool. I 
feel that the projector described is 
only a step, admittedly a long step 
forward, in the field of visual in- 
struction. Weight can be further re- 
duced by the use of plastics and 
light alloys. The loud speaker can 
be an integral part of the projector. 
Threading can be simplified. 

I hope more classroom projectors 
make their appearance soon. Mean- 
while let’s make the most of the 
equipment now available. 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


FILM NEWS 


WORLD WIDE NEWS 


OF THE INFORMATION FILM 


PEOPLE 


SIDNEY KAUFMAN, who wrote “The 
Film and the University,” has had long 
experience with both. One of the leading 
documentary film producers, he headed 
his own company, Realfilm, until he went 
into the Navy. He also taught at both 
CCNY and the New School for Social 
Research. He was President of the Na- 
tional Association of Radio Film Critics, 
worked with Walter Wanger and Gabriel 
Pascal and was consultant on motion pic- 
tures to the OWI and OSS. 


JOSEPH E. DICKMAN is Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion, Chicago City Schools. He wrote the 
article “Equipment Progress,” at the re- 
quest of EFLA, of which he is a member. 


ARNA BONTEMPS writes of his friend 
and collaborator, Countee Cullen. The 
latest in Mr. Bontemps’ long and distin- 
gnished series of books is “They Seek A 
City.” He is a member of the Committee 
for Mass Education in Race Relations of 
the American Film Center. 


ROY STRIKER is assembling a collec- 
tion of stills for Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. 


WESLEY GREENE was in New York, 
which he finds a convenient way station 
between Chicago and Ottawa. He is back 
with his College Film Center in Chicago, 
and finishing a few odds and ends in 
Canada. 


C. R. REAGAN stopped over in New 
York after having been elected President 
of the Film Council of America. (See 
page 6.) 


ARTHUR ROSENHEIMER, JR. suc- 
ceeds Richard Griffith as Assistant to the 
Director of the Museum of Modern Art 
Film Library. He worked at the Film Li- 
brary before he went into the Army. 


RICHARD GRIFFITH has been ap- 
pointed Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Board of Review. 


I. C. BOERLIN spent the better part 
of a week in the EFLA office in New 
York, working on EFLA’s spring plans. 


NICK READ, Canadian Film Board’s 
American director, spent some time at 
his Alabama home upon returning from 
Greece. He is now in Ottawa. 


WILLIAM McGLOTHLIN, TVA, has 
just returned from a tour of southern 
universities with John Devine. They were 
studying film activities and possibilities. 

ELLSWORTH C. DENT goes to Coro- 
net as Educational Director of the maga- 
zine and General Sales Manager of Coro- 
net Instructional Films. 
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From Good Grooming 


TARGET TB (1945) — Produced by: 
Willard Pictures for General Electric 
X-Ray Corp., 205 East 42nd St., New 
York Dist: Same (sale only); also 
available for showing through many 
state and local tuberculosis associa- 
tions — 15 min., 16mm sound, $16. 
This film will stimulate public interest 

in tuberculosis prevention by early case 
finding through chest x-ray of apparently 
healthy people. It indicates the manner 
in which tuberculosis strikes young per- 
sons in the most productive years of life 
and in all types of occupation, and pre- 
sents, in story form, the reasons why 
workers should take advantage of mass 
x-ray programs which are being carried 
out, in many industrial organizations. 

Three young women discuss the im- 
portancé of finding tuberculosis in the 
early stage when it can be easily cured. 
One young lady is reluctant to face the 
possibility of a positive tuberculosis diag- 
nosis but is finally convinced by her 
friends that knowledge that one has the 
disease and an early cure are much better 
than the old policy of “hiding one’s head 
in the sand.” 

A portable x-ray unit is used to show 
the efficient manner in which mass x-rays 
are taken. The importance of yearly chest 
x-ray, examination of the entire popula- 
tion is emphasized. 

TARGET TB is an excellent educa- 
tional film in tuberculosis control for 
nurses, industrial groups, high school stu- 
dents and for community groups or or- 
ganizations, It has been approved by the 
National Tuberculosis Association and 
the U. S. Public Health Service. 

Beryl B. Anderson, R.N., 
Lillian F. Hutchinson, R.N., 
Queensboro Tuberculosis 
and Health Association 


FIT AND FAIR (1945) — Produced by 
Films for Industry, Inc. for Richard 
Hudnut. Distributed on a free loan ba- 
sis by the YMCA Motion Picture Bu- 
reau, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
20 min., 16mm sound, color. 

This film should be valuable in our 
Hygiene classes as it brings out dramati- 
cally how good posture can improve ap- 
pearance as well as health. The scientific 
basis of posture is correct in that it is 
shown that proper food, exercise and rest 
are necessary. The film produces the im- 
pression that good posture may be 
achieved and is well worth the effort. 

Although the background of the film 
is the beauty salon of Richard Hudnut, 
the emphasis is on the fact that the same 
improvement in posture can be accom- 
plished by exercising at home or, by in- 
ference, the exercises that are done in 
the usual gymnasium classes at school. 
The shots of the overweight high school 
girl making the wrong selection of food 
in the school cafeteria and what she ac- 
complished by correct eating habits and 
exercise are well done. 

The action in this film, the color, the 
selection of models, and the presentation 
of posture material are all excellent. The 
advertising element is inconspicuous. The 
running time of 20 minutes is a good 
length for classroom showing. 

Louisa May Greeley 
Morris High School 
New York City 


GOOD GROOMING (1945)—Produced 
by Frank Donovan Associates for the 
Pond’s Extract Co., Dist. on a free loan 
basis by Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 30 min., 16mm 
sound, color. 


This film will be valuable to show to 
high school girls in their Hygiene classes 


From Lease on Life 


REVIEWS OF 


as it brings out points which we stress 
in these classes, such as elimination of 
nervous habits (nail-biting, chewing pen- 
cils, toying with beads, etc.); cleanliness 
as the basis of good grooming; modera- 
tion in the use of cosmetics; good posture 
as an aid to attractive appearance; proper 
food and amount of sleep as necessities 
to improvement in appearance, and the 
importance of selecting clothes and hair 
style according to the occasion, the type. 
of face, figure and age. 

The use of the actual school scenes 
with students carrying out the action 
makes the film particularly appealing to 
high school girls. The use of color, al- 
though it was off in some parts, also 
added to the film’s effectiveness. The sec- 
tion dealing with the right and wrong 
hair styles for different types of face was 
particularly well done. The running time 
of 30 minutes is good. 

On the other hand, there are a few 
aspects in which the film might have 
been better handled. The lecture method 
of carrying the salient facts was over- 
done, and the introductory scene of the 
engagement shower was slow in action 
and unnecessary to the real educational 
value of the film. Adso, the lecturer failed 
to demonstrate good posture herself in 
the school auditorium scenes. 

Louisa May Greeley 
Morris High School 
New York City 


THE BALANCED WAY (1945) — Pro- 
duced by Cinema-Craft for National 
Dairy Products Corp. Dist.: Castle Dis- 
tributors Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20 — 20 min., 16mm sound, 
free on loan, not available for sale. 
This film, which is addressed to the 

housewife, gives first, in simple language, 

the basic principles which underlie a 


From Establishing Working Relations for Disabled Workers 


HEALTH FILMS 


balanced diet and then indicates how 
these fundamental food facts are readily 
‘translated into the practical generalities 
of meal planning in the home. “The right 
kind of food in the right amounts” is 
shown in terms of breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, as these meals are planned in a 
typical middle-class home. The need for 
a balanced diet is stressed in relation to 
all age groups and for different activities 
such as play, growth, and work. Mention 
is made of other factors, such as rest and 
sleep, involved in good nutrition. 


‘In the reviewer's opinion, this film 
would make an excellent introduction to 
or summary of a specialized nutrition 
program, and a presentation of basic nutri- 
tion facts to a general audience. 


T. E. Boden, 
Staff Assistant 
Health Activities, 
A.T. & T. Co. 


SIGHT SECURITY (1945) — Produced 
by US Department of Labor. Dist.: 
Same — 30 min., 16mm, sd., partly in 
color, free on loan, also available for 
sale. 


This motion picture was prepared as _ 


one of the implements for building up 
war manpower through the improvement 
of safety conditions in industry. As such, 
its usefulness cannot be gainsaid. 

The film presents a typical war indus- 
try with the variety of workers that might 
be met in such an industry, and shows 
the types of problem that might arise in 
enforcing safety measures. Such char- 
acters as the doubting Thomas who can- 
not see how safety spectacles are really 
necessary and the newly inaugurated 
woman in industry who objects to the 
lack of charm in safety glasses are shown 
how mistaken they are by the govern- 


mental safety expert who visits the plant. 

The governmental expert is played by 
Milton Bowman, who does not step out 
of his role in real life as he is the expert 
employed by the US Department of 
Labor to speed up the safety program 
in industry. As such, his name, face and 
personality are familiar to hundreds and 
thousands of workers. 


The safety measures most specifically 
indicated in this film are the use of safety 
goggles and the use of prescription lenses 
in the goggles, when necessary. 


The film is leveled at industrial em- 
ployees and should be successful in get- 
ting over with that group. 

Isobel Janowich 
Director of Films 

and Exhibits 

National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness 


EVERY TWO SECONDS (1945) — 
Produced by Associated Filmakers, 
Inc., for the Hospital Service Plan 
Commission of the American Hospital 
Association, Dist.: Blue Cross Plans 
throughout the country — central head- 
quarters: 18 East Division Street, Chi- 
cago 10—10 min., 16 and 35 mm 
sound, free loan. 


This film tells the story of how, under 
the leadership of a physician and civic- 
minded citizens, a community recognizes 
and meets its hospital problems, first by 
providing itself with a small hospital in 
a fixed-over frame house and later by 
improving the physical facilities of the 
hospital and increasing its usefulness 
through the medium of ‘a ‘non-profit vol- 
untary prepayment plan. 

It is addressed to the general public 
and should prove useful in stimulating 


From Instructing the Disabled Worker on the Job 


everyone to take an interest in his com- 
munity hospital and to participate in « 
budgeting plan which will assure its 
usefulness to him. 


E.V.C. 


LEASE‘ON LIFE (1945) —22 min., 
sound, 16mm and 35mm. Produced by 
Emerson Yorke for the National Tuber- 
culosis Association in cooperation with 
the U. S. Public Health Service. Also, 
DESIGN FOR HEALTH, silent film 
strip, 50 frames, 35mm, for quizzes, 
discussions and forums dealing with 
the motion picture, and PREVEN- 
TION PAYS, reference guide for audi- 
ence use with the motion picture or 
strip. Distributed by the National 
Tuberculosis Association through its 
state and local associations. 

This is a new and happy departure 
from the usual types of film on a specific 
disease, not only because it is a general 
health film with minor emphasis on tu- 
berculosis, but also because the motion 
picture is a part of a well-planned visual 
aid unit. The filmstrip and leaflet give 
the group leader or teacher plenty of 
additional material with which to en- 
courage discussion and answer questions. 

The film is well produced with good 
acting. The message of disease preven- 
tion through good health habits is not 
limited to tuberculosis, but covers many 
other subjects, in every age group, from 
infant care through cancer and heart 
disease — too many perhaps. But, in the 
strip, points are reviewed which are likely 
to be missed in seeing the film or forgot- 
ten afterward. On the whole, the ap- 
proach to each disease is not too obvious 
and is skillfully woven into a dramatic 
story. The general setting of a middle- 
class home, getting away from the pov- 
erty angle, is well done. 

A slight criticism of the film is whether, 
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Above photos from Employing Disabled Workers in Industry 


REVIEWS OF HEALTH FILMS 


in its desire to demonstrate the various 
modern health service resources, it does 
not unintentionally overemphasize clinics, 
giving little picture of the family doctor, 
who, after all, still carries out the major 
part of the country’s medical services. 
The filmstrip, however, does bring out 
this point. When the film is shown, the 
introductory remarks might include the 
statement that in certain sections of the 
country there are pay clinic services 
often conducted by private physicians, 
quite different from the type of clinic 
prevalent in large Eastern cities. Mention 
might also be made of the fact that 
school health examinations vary through- 
out the country. In some examinations, dif- 
ferent doctors examine for their specialties, 
such as heart or lungs; in others, one phy- 
sician does the complete examination. 
Health educators should find this 
health education unit very useful for all 
adult and high school groups. Gene 
Lockhart and Mary Priestly Morrison play 
the leads, supported by an excellent cast. 
Elsa Volckmann 
Health and Welfare Division 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Note: More than 350 prints of this film 
have been sold in the past three months. 


REHABILITATION 


SWINGING INTO STEP (1945) — Pro- 
duced by the United States Army. 33 
min., 16mm sound. 

This film shows four wounded Army 
men returning to the United States on a 
ship. The film centers around a major 
in the medical corps who has lost an 
arm. In talking to other men who have 
suffered similar impairments, he gives 
interesting sidelights on the psychological 
problem and tells about what is being 
done for amputees in the Army. 
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This is an excellent film and I recom- 
ment it highly. It should be shown to 
patients preparing for rehabilitation. 

G. G. Deaver, M. D. 
Medical Director, 
Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled 
Professor of Physical 
Medicine, NYU 
WINNING AGAINST ODDS (1945) — 

Produced by the Caterpillar Tractor 

Co.; Distributed by the YMCA and the 

NYU Film library. 10 min. 16mm 

sound. 

This film shows people with various 
types of disabilities — the deaf, the blind, 
the cardiac and the orthopedically handi- 
capped — working in industry. It shows 
how each can work with a disability. 

It is a good film for doctors, laymen, 
and the disabled. 

G. G. Deaver, M. D. 
Medical Director, 
Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled 
Professor of Physical 
Medicine, NYU 

The following three films were pro- 
duced by Caravel Films, under the super- 
vision of Theodore B. Karp for the U. S. 


’ Office of Education and are being dis- 


tributed by Castle Films, New York. 
EMPLOYING DISABLED WORKERS 

IN INDUSTRY — 16mm sound — 19 

min. 

This film shows persons with manual 
handicaps — those with missing arms, 
hands, and fingers — doing a variety of 
jobs. Examples are taken from industry 
and include machine-shop work, carpen- 
try, welding, watchmaking, jewelry- 
making, sewing and office work. The 
methods by which disabled people are 
guided into the proper jobs by rehabilita- 
tion specialists are also indicated. The 


film closes with reports from industrial 
organizations which employ disabled 
workers showing that these employees 
compare favorably with others in produc- 
tion, absenteeism and accident rates. 

INSTRUCTING THE DISABLED 

WORKER ON THE JOB— 16mm 

sound — 14 min. 

This film, by showing the experience 
of one instructor, brings out how the 
instructor's attitude toward a disabled 
person can affect the latter’s success or 
failure in learning a job. In breaking in 
the first disabled worker with whom he 
has been confronted, a man with one 
hand, the instructor unconsciously allows 
his skepticism to color his instruction. 
The man’s morale is undermined and he 
is too discouraged to continue. Realizing 
that the kind of instruction he gave was 
responsible for the man’s failure, the in- 
structor sets about learning something 
about rehabilitation. He takes on a man 
with a more severe disability, a missing 
arm, and, by applying the principles he 
has learned, succeeds in helping him to 
become a good operator. 


ESTABLISHING WORKING RELA- 
TIONS FOR THE DISABLED 
WORKER — 16mm sound — 14 min. 
This film, by showing the experience of ° 

one disabled worker in a machine-shop 
group, brings out how the supervisor 
must exercise tact and judgment in pre- 
paring and supervising a group of 
workers for the absorption of a disabled 
person into their midst. 

The first attempt of the supervisor to 
arrange for the acceptance of a war vet- 
eran with only one hand is unsuccessful. 
The men, with misguided good will, are 
overhelpful and overinquisitive, so that 
the disabled man feels set apart and dif- 
ferent. To correct this, the supervisor 
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orders the men to lay off. They do so, 
going to the other extreme and avoiding 
the veteran, so that he begins to feel that 
he is disliked because of his disability. 
Further efforts on the part of the super- 
visor lead to a better understanding all 
around. The other men finally accept the 
new worker as one of them, rather than 
as a freak and treat him accordingly. 

There are two objectives which must 
be attained in order to overcome the 
resistance on the part of industry to giv- 
ing the partially disabled man a chance. 
First, industry must be made aware of 
the existing factual evidence which indi- 
cates that disabled individuals, where 
properly evaluated and placed, are not 
disabled from the industrial point of 
view. A man should be judged by his 
assets, not his handicap. Secondly, the 
supervisory level of industry needs train- 
ing and counsel on the methods of handl- 
ing disabled individuals. 

These films are well done and, if prop- 
erly distributed and, most important, 
properly utilized after distribution, should 
make a very considerable contribution 
toward these much-to-be-desired goals. 
The fact that they show people with real 
disabilities performing actual jobs under 
regular industrial conditions makes the 
films convincing. The “veteran angle” is 
brought in enough but is not overempha- 
sized, so that the audience is not left 
with the impression that all disabled per- 
sons are necessarily veterans. 

The first of these films could be used 
for two purposes: it could be shown to 
disabled persons to prove to them that 
they can become self-supporting, and it 
might well be shown to employers to 
make them realize that disabled persons 
can make efficient workers and should 
not be discriminated against in employ- 
ment policies. The other two films bring 
out the “do’s” and “don’ts” which should 
be observed by plant instructors, super- 
visors, and other workers, and should be 
shown to these groups. 

The success of these films in dealing 
with the problems of those who have 
lost the use of arms, hands or fingers 
serves to emphasize another problem 
which industry must face — the psycho- 
logical readjustment of the veteran, par- 
ticularly the veteran who has been dis- 
charged as “psychoneurotic.” This prob- 
lem is touched on in the third film, but 
it is so important that a film devoted 
entirely to the subject would be justified. 

L. Holland Whitney, M. D. 
Medical and Employee 
Service Director 

Sperry Gyroscope Company 


COUNTEE CULLEN 


By ARNA BONTEMPS 


— death of Countee Cullen at 
the age of 42 brings to a close 
a career that first attracted national 
attention in 1924 with the publica- 
tion of “The Shroud of Color” in 
the AMERICAN MERCURY. A 
long poem, written by a young Ne- 
gro who was still an undergraduate 
at New York University, the work 
had an astonishing effect and pro- 
duced widespread discussion. Wil- 
liam Allen White predicted at that 
time that if Countee Cullen lived 
he would become one of America’s 
foremost poets. A writer for one of 
the student publications at NYU 
suggested that the magazine pub- 
lication of this thoughtful composi- 
tion had brought the University 
more glory than had been won by 
an undefeated football team—and 
in those days NYU was a power in 
college football. 

Within a few months Cullen con- 
vinced any who may have had lin- 
gering doubts that “The Shroud of 
Color” was no accident, no sudden 
flash-in-the-pan. Shorter lyrics by 
him began appearing in most of the 
literary magazines of the country, 
and within a year these were col- 
lected in the volume “Color,” pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. It was 
received with great enthusiasm by 
critics and readers alike. Sales were 
excellent, and the young poet of 
the stinging line, the lingering 
phrase and the neat rhyme found 
himself quoted from pulpits and 


_ rostrums, from park benches and 


beach chairs, in bus seats and 
smoking rooms, as have few young 
writers of his time. 

That was the kind of poetry that 
went into “Color,” and “Copper 
Sun” brought out more of the same 
a year or two later for an expand- 
ing audience. Then came “A Ballad 


- from a Brown Girl,” remembered 


for stanzas like: 


Oh Lovers never barter love 

For gold or fertile lands, 

For love is meat and love is 
drink, 

And love heeds love’s commands. 


And love is shelter from the rain 

And scowling summer skies. 

Who casts out love must break 
his heart 

And rue it till he dies. 


The “Ballad” was followed by 
“Caroling Dusk,” an anthology of 
poems by Negro writers, and after 
this came “The Black Christ,” “The 
Medea,” a novel called “One Way 
to Heaven” and two books for 
younger readers, “The Lost Zoo” 
and “My Nine Lives and How I 
Lost Them,” the latter two pre- 
sented as collaborations with a cat. 
Cullen also worked with others on 
two or three plays, one of which, 
“St. Louis Woman,” based on the 
novel: “God Sends Sunday” and 
dramatized in collaboration with 
Arna Bontemps, was ready for re- 
hearsals when Cullen died. This 
would have been Cullen’s first fi- 
nancial break; popular though his 
poetry has been, it never made any- 
thing like a living for him. 

After graduation from NYU in 
1925 (with highest scholastic hon- 
ors ) Cullen went to Harvard for his 
Master’s. A Guggenheim fellow- 
ship followed, with two years of 
living abroad. The poet returned to 
an editorial position on OPPOR- 
TUNITY: Journal of Negro Life, 
then under the chief editorship of 
Charles S. Johnson. A year or two 
later Cullen received an appoint- 
ment ‘in the New York Public 
schools. He continued in this work 


, the rest of his life. He was a member 


of the Committee For Mass Educa- 
tion in Race Relations of the Amer- 
ican Film Center. 
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(Continued from page 2) 
economic sphere of low velocity 
and long range, thus constituting 
a marginal operation as compared 
with the central Hollywood enter- 


prise. The kinds of talent and the’ 


intensity and quality of research 
and erudition requisite for educa- 
tional films are considerably dif- 
ferent from those employed in the 
studios. The narcotic role of the 
Hollywood film in American social 
life qualifies its makers to teach 
only a few subjects to the Ameri- 
can people, and those not of pri- 
mary importance. In short, Holly- 
wood is not likely to become the 
capital of the educational film 
world, and while that may be some 
cause for regret, it is probably even 
greater cause for gratitude. 

Prior to the war, the information 
film was produced chiefly by small 
independent units in a few large 
cities, most of them without any 
connection with Hollywood com- 
panies. These units did work for 
sponsoring agencies, the bread-and- 
butter business being the sales and 
advertising film. Occasionally a for- 
tuitous blend of significant subject 
matter, intelligent sponsorship, and 
skillful production resulted in a film 
on the documentary level. 

During the war the normal vol- 
ume of industrial film production 
fell off considerably because of ra- 
tioning of film, personnel and 
equipment. But the Armed Serv- 
ices and Government agencies in- 
creased their volume and pressed 
the units into use, compelling their 
enlargement and improvement in 
order to be able to turn out the 
enormous volume of work required. 
Consequently most of the compa- 
nies in the field are better off today 
financially, in production apparatus 
and facilities, in personnel and ex- 
perience, than they were in prewar 
days. But the Government has prac- 


tically withdrawn from its role as | 


their chief sponsor and there is 
hectic activity and a great deal of 
floundering as a result. Many of the 
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companies have already returned 
to sales and advertising picture- 
making. A few are winding up their 
Government and war agency pro- 
grams. Nearly all are trying to get 
into television, with its expanded 
demand for fantastic amounts of 
film production. But there is still 
a great deal of surplus talent. 
The chaotic condition of this 
market as it affects the information 


FIGHT 
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film is generating a crisis in which 
the universities of the United States 
may well play a decisive part. The 


educational film as a profit-making: 


venture lacks the snappy tempo of 
other types of film. It therefore be- 
comes a second choice for pro- 
ducers seeking new fields. Sponsor- 
ship is sketchy and often exacts a 
toll of bias from the film itself. 
Stability is an essential requirement 
for a continuing program and there 
are few agencies able to provide it. 
In short, the information film as a 
whole, and the teaching film in par- 
ticular, need guidance and the uni- 
versity is best qualified to give it. 


In the university the zeal for 
documentation is more than a mere 
commercial job. Experts and the 
apparatus for subject-matter analy- 
sis are already on the campus and 
they are essential ingredients in 
these films. The larger universities 
contain nearly all of the skills that 
go into the making of film. Their 
engineering schools and technical 
laboratories are at home in optics, 
photography, sound, chemistry, etc. 
They touch the film at other points, 
in music, art, architecture, handi- 
crafts. There are strong traditions 
of literature, drama, criticism, on 
every campus that have much to 
contribute to film. The humanities 
and social studies are the soil of the 
documentary and the courses in ed- 
ucation have never been more vivid 
and provocative than in their con- 
cern with teaching films. 

As custodian of teaching stand- 
ards, the university must concern 
itself with maintenance of teaching 
standards in educational films. In 
this there can be no option. The 
obligation is real, and the univer- 
sity is able to prevent the distor- 
tion, obliqueness and downright 
misrepresentation that spoil most 
sponsored films for school use. 

The fact is that the university is 
in full possession of nearly all the 
keys to mastery of the information 
film. But the fact needs to be per- 
ceived and acted upon. There is 
no major obstacle to the creation 
of film institutes of greater or less 
scope on nearly every campus in 
America. The cost is small. Nearly 
every college uses some film in its 
teaching; now it should be a source 


of film, authoritative and cogent,» 


for all the tributaries through 
which knowledge flows from the 
university. Television, with its reli- 
ance on film, provides another op- 
portunity for the university to 
carve a significant place for itself 
in the newest of mass media. The 
film is a new eloquence, an exten- 
sion of the university in its central 
task of disseminating truth. 
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AFC REPORTS: 


sr problems and opportunities 
of the information film in post- 
war America were discussed at the 
annual meeting of the Board of the 
American Film Center. 

It was the sense of the meeting 
that a wider dissemination of essen- 
tial information and a forum for 
critical discussion were desirable. It 
was easier to foresee a boom in 
information films than to estimate 
its value to education since, in spite 
of the great use made of the film 
by the Armed Services, no evalua- 
tions of that use had been made 
public. The Center could be of 
most use, it was felt, by continuing 
its practice of trying to discover 
and coordinate the resources and 
leadership of the field; its aid in 
establishing the Educational Film 
Library Association through its sup- 
port of a cooperative. movement 
among educational film librarians 
and leaders in university extension, 
and its initiative in calling together 
technical and creative film work- 
ers and promoting the formation of 
the Informational Film Association 
are examples of that practice. The 
Center will also continue to offer 
the administrative services neces- 
sary to research or the carrying on 
of such programs as those of its 
Committee for Mass Education in 
Race Relations and its Committee 
on Health Education in Industry. 

In order to clarify the position of 
the Center in the information film 
field the Board approved a staff 
recommendation that the Center, 
either directly or through any affili- 
ated company, discontinue all com- 
mercially sponsored film produc- 
tion. It will, through its affiliate, 
Film Consultants, Inc., offer a con- 
sulting service which will include 
problem and audience analysis. The 
only productions either the Center 
or Film Consultants Inc. will be 
concerned with directly are those 
done with American Film Center 
funds, secured to carry out the 


plans of its committees. Even in 
such cases, however, productions 
will only be supervised by the two 
organizations. Actual filming will 
be carried on by units, or technical 
and creative experts not on the 
staff of either the American Film 
Center or Film Consultants, Inc. 

The relation of the sponsored 
film to adult and school education 
was discussed and the staff author- 
ized to proceed with a study of the 
problem which is to lead to specific 
recommendations for advancing 
and protecting the public interest 
in education, at the same time en- 
couraging cooperation where there 
is a genuine mutual interest be- 
tween sponsors and those seeking 
to be educated through film. 

A brief history of the Center 
since its establishment was present- 
ed as background for new members 
of the Board. Highlights in the ac- 
count were the services rendered to 
Government agencies before and 
during the war, including the mak- 
ing of an experimental film to teach 
geography and native customs to 
American soldiers preparing for 
overseas service, the setting up of 
a system of newsreel analysis for 
the Office of Facts and Figures, the 
administration of the OCD film pro- 
gram, and the reviewing of 16mm 
films for the OWI Overseas Branch. 
Also cited were continued services 
to TVA which are expected to re- 
sult in important Southern regional 
developments. 

In distribution, the Center con- 
ducted demonstration projects in 
the promotion of film use through 
programming; and in the promo- 
tion of the the theatrical distribu- 
tion of a film jointly sponsored by 
an industrial organization and a 
Government agency. The Center 
also set up and administered the 
distribution of a Series of films that 
were used during a national fire 
prevention campaign. 

In production, the Center partici- 


pated in the making of some fifty 
films which employed over five 
hundred people at a cost of well 
over a half million dollars, most of 
the work going to small units, or 
individual technicians brought to- 
gether for a single production. 

It was pointed out that the 
American Film Center has always 
operated with a modest amount of 


- foundation support, supplemented 


by equally modest earnings. The 
Rockefeller Foundation has been 
contributing $25,000 per year to 
its general support and $4,700 a 
year to its work in health education. 
The Committee for Mass Education 
in Race Relations is supported by 
a grant of $6,000 a year made by 
the Rosenwald Fund. The Center’s 
earnings, instead of being set aside 
as reserves, have been spent on 
services not covered by the grants. 
These earnings have enabled the 
Center to meet the deficits of FILM 
NEWS, and to supplement the 
grants made for Health Education 
and Mass Education in Race Re- 
lations and also made it possible 
when no foundation or other edu- 
cational institution was willing or 
able to, for it to aid financially in 
the organization and the running of 
the Educational Film Library Asso- 
ciation for the past three years. 


Attending their first meeting since 
their election in the Spring were 
Ordway Tead of Harper’s, Chair- 
man of the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation of New York City; William 
Lescaze, architect; Arthur Macma- 
hon, Professor of Political Science 
at Columbia University; and Jona- 
than Daniels, writer and editor, for- 
merly one of President Roosevelt's 
White House Staff. Present in addi- 
tion were Mark May of Yale Uni- 
versity; Frank Stanton, President of 
CBS; Kenneth Widdemer of the 
Neighborhood Health Develop- 
ment and Donald Slesinger. John 
Devine acted as Secretary. Charles 
S. Johnson, Professor of Sociology 
at Fisk University, was elected to 
the Board of the Film Center. 


FILMS IN THE POSTWAR SOUTH | 


The South Moves Ahead In Regional and State Development 


BSERVERS of the information 
film field would do well to 
look South. In that part of the coun- 
try, particularly in the Southeastern 
states, where the citizens for so 
long have had to apologize for their 
educational efforts, things are be- 
ginning to happen which will bring 
about a re-evaluation of film pro- 
grams in the “progressive” states. 
The Southern feeling of needing 
to catch up has been coupled with 
the discovery of rather substantial 
surpluses in the state treasuries. 
During the war the states were not 
able to spend money on highways 
and other such improvements; the 
Federal Government took over a 
number of state expenses; and 
taxes, particularly sales taxes which 
just about cover the South, brought 
new highs in revenue. The educa- 
tors of the Southern states have not 
rested easily with all this money in 
the bank. They have prodded legis- 
lators into creating educational fa- 
cilities for returning service men. 
In one state alone over a million 
dollars has been appropriated for 
the purchase of educational mate- 
rials, which would of course include 
movie projectors and prints of films. 
In addition, this state has appropri- 
ated $100,000 for information film 
production. These figures have not 
been duplicated in the region but 
the trend is definitely there. 

One of the by-products of the 
war which is helping the develop- 
ment of the information film in 
the South can be traced to the 


Navy’s recruiting of visual training 
officers in 1942 and 1943. They 
commissioned a number of men 
from Southern school film libraries 
and these men are now coming 
back to their old jobs with three or 
more years of good film-use experi- 
ence and with lots of ideas and en- 
thusiasm for the expansion of their 
film service. The added competence 
which these men have acquired has 
had the effect of raising the salary 


level in the field and skilled people 
will certainly be drawn in. 

The university extension services, 
of which most of the Southern film 
libraries are a part, have been 
quick to see the value of the film 
in their work. Most Southern states 
are thinly populated. For the area, 
the number of schools is small. 
Many citizens have therefore 
turned to the state extension serv- 
ices and their education through 
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the mail to satisfy a drive for in- 
struction beyond the point reached 
by the local grammar or high 
schools. A film is just as easy to 
mail as a book and with projectors 
spotted throughout the states films 
have become an important part of 
university extension work. 


It is not only in the field of dis- 
tribution that changes are taking 
place. Men are coming back from 
the Services to the state govern- 
ments and many of them have been 
engaged in making Army and Navy 
films. They have discovered that 
Hollywood and the big-city film 
makers have no magical power of 
incantation for the production of 
motion pictures. As a result they 
are planning state and regional film 
production units. They have ac- 
quired standards of technical excel- 
lence from their war film making 
and are well aware of the amateur- 
ishness of most previous local pro- 
duction efforts. They feel that they 
have acquired the ability to elimi- 
nate these old technical short- 
comings and in addition they are 
sure they have something to con- 
tribute which the big-city film 
makers could never give — knowl- 
edge and a warmth of feeling about 
their locality. Native sons who have 
acquired wartime film experience 
will organize production units and 
from the looks of things there will 
be plenty to keep them busy. Be- 
sides their skills they bring knowl- 
edge of the whereabouts of Army 


and Navy film production equip-_ 


ment. Much of this equipment, 
when and if it is declared surplus, 
will go to state governments. 


In addition to the large-scale 
state appropriation already men- 
tioned, another state is starting to 
work on a $25,000 health film. A 
third Southeastern state has an ap- 
propriation for six films on agricul- 
tural subjects. Most of the Southern 
films will be paid for out of state 
funds but there has been some state 
film production financed by private 
industry and there have been nu- 


merous recent offers of industrial 
subsidy for state-sponsored films. 
Thus far schools have a definite 
prejudice against showing films 
with industrial credits. Perhaps 
some compromise can be worked 
out which will be satisfactory to the 
industrial donor and the schools 
but that compromise has yet to be 
arrived at. In the meantime, pro- 
duction is going ahead largely on 
the basis of state funds. 

In this general expansion of films 
in the South, conditions at the using 
end are also receiving attention. At 
a recent meeting of 200 teachers in 
one Southern county an attempt 
was made to find out how many 
teachers used films. In that county, 
which had 18 sound movie projec- 
tors, only five of the 200 teachers 
made regular use of films. To 
remedy this regrettable situation 
and many others like it, teacher 
workshops and short courses are 


operating to give the teachers a 
chance to use films under guidance 
and to acquire a self-confidence in 
the application of this tool. It seems 
that a great many teachers think 
that because a film is shown on a 
machine, the machine does all the 
work. The longer-run job on 
teachers will have to be done in 
their colleges, but the workshop 
and short course ideas will help to 
remedy the situation immediately. 

Educational leaders in the South 
are aware of the danger that the 
present burst of film activity may 
be only a passing phenomenon and 
that the enthusiasm will die down 
in a year or two. This may happen 
but great efforts are being made to 
avoid it. The building is being done 
carefully. Only films that rate su- 
perior in content and execution are 
wanted. Educational leaders know 
what films can do and they mean 
to have it done. 
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EFLA REPORTS 


NOTES ON PROGRESS 


From the Executive Secretary 


HE EvaLuaTiION Project is 

really moving forward with 
gratifying speed! In less than three 
weeks’ time, over fifty of our major 
institutional members have _ indi- 
cated that they wish to participate 
in this program by sending in eval- 
uations for EFLA publication. A 
list of these members may be found 
elsewhere on this page. 

The general consensus of opinion 
regarding this project and the way 
it has been set up has been highly 
favorable. Some pitfalls have been 
pointed out — we will try to avoid 
them. Many helpful suggestions 
have been turned in — they will be 
incorporated as far as possible. The 
evaluation form itself seems to be 
very satisfactory as a starter. Per- 
haps in a few months we will send 


Mark This Date — 
EFLA Convention 


Detroit, April 24, 25, 26. Our first 
postwar convention. Plan to come! 
Program is being set up by Dr. 
J. S. Kinder, Pennsylvania College 
ately about your ideas for the meet- 
ing.) Details will be sent to you as 
soon as plans are complete. Mean- 
while, save the date! 

EFLA’s convention will be held 
concurrently with those of the Na- 
tional University Extension Asso- 
ciation, the Adult Education Divi- 
sion of the National Education As- 
sociation, the American Association 
for Adult Education, and the Adult 
Education Section of the ALA. A 
joint session with these other orga- 
nizations is being scheduled. 
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out a query regarding any sug- 
gested changes in format or meth- 
ods. We do want to keep this flex- 
ible in order that the evaluations 
may really serve the purpose for 
which they are designed. 

We will be sending out our first 
group of EFLA evaluations to In- 
stitutional and Service members 
within the next few weeks. Partici- 
pating institutions are encouraged 
to send in their copy promptly and 
regularly each month. 

The EFLA-ALA Joint Committee 
is about to take active form. 
EFLA’s representatives are Dr. 
Stephen M. Corey, University of 
Chicago, W. P. Kellam, University 
of West Virginia, and David B. 
McCulley, University of Nebraska. 
Projects will be announced shortly. 


Patricia 0. Blair (Mrs. Vachel L.), Curator of Films 
at the Cleveland Public Library, is the Secretary of 
the Eoard of Directors of EFLA. Mrs. Blair is also 
Chairman of the EFLA Committee on the Use of Films 
by Community Grouns. This committee is now pre- 
paring a handbook for publication by EFLA ir the 
next few months. 


To EFLA 
Personal Members 

You're missing something! If you 
qualify for Institutional, or Service 
membership — as many of you do 
—you should be receiving EFLA 
Evaluations, the Bulletin, the Serv- 
ice Supplement, and other services 
of the Association. 

Send in to the EFLA office, at 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
for data about stepping up your 
Personal membership to the Constit- 
uent, Associate or Service class. 


INITIAL LIST OF EFLA EVALUATORS 


University of Alabama University of Kentucky Akron Public Library, Ohio 
University of Arizona Boston University Bexley City School System, 
Arkansas State Teachers College University of Michigan Columbus, Ohio 

American Association for Health, Physi- University of Minnesota Cincinnati Public Schools, Ohio 


cal Education & Recreation 
Long Beach Public Schools ,Calif. 


Kansas City Board of Education, Cleveland Public Library 


County Schools, Calif. Missouri John Hay High School, Cleveland Ohio 
Ohio State University 
Sacramento City Unified School versity 0 as 
District, Calif. Bronxville Public Schools, Oregon State System of Higher 
San Diego City Schools, Calif. New York Education 


University of Colorado 

Pueblo Junior College, Colorado 

University of Connecticut 

University System of Georgia City Schools 

Chicago Public Schools 

University of Chicago 

New Trier Twp. High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois York City 

Indiana University 

Culver Military Academy, Indiana 


Montclair Board of Education, N. J. 
University of Rochester, N. Y. 
Methodist Board of Missions, New 


Twentieth Century Fund, 
New York City 


Nassau Instructional Film Center, Pennsylvania College for Women 
Hempstead, N. Y. 
Curriculum-Visual Aids, New York York Film Library, Penna. 


Pennsylvania State College 


University of Tennessee 

Tyrrell Publie Library, 
Beaumont, Texas 

Dallas Public Library, Texas 

University of Virginia 

Central Washington College of 


Michigan City Schools, Indiana Charlotte Public Library, Bdueation 
State University of Iowa North Carolina Clover Park Schools, Tacoma, 
Fort Thomas Board of Education, Health Education Division, Washington 

Kentueky N. Dak. State Dept. of Health University of West Virginia 
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Educational Films On Sweden 


The following 16mm subjects are available to educational institutions, churches, clubs and 
other organizations for single showings or long-term loans. A nominal rental is charged to cover 


cost of distribution, service and replacements. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


SUBJECT NO. OF REELS SOUND PRICE SILENT PRICE 
Physical Training in Sweden 1 
Swedish Industries 2 1.50 
1 — 
2 1.50 1.00 
Sweden’s Wartime Adjustment 1 50 
The Wind from the West — A Tale of Lapland __-____-____- 2 1.50 1.00 

COLOR 
2 3.00 2.00 


SUBJECTS IN PRODUCTION 


Public School Education in Sweden. 
The Sofia Girls — Sweden’s outstanding girl gymnasts. 


Electrification in Sweden. 


Descriptive booklets and application blanks may be obtained from us or our 
regional distributors. Bookings should be made with the distributor servicing your state. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


For states not serviced by regional distributors. 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTORS: 


Consulate General of Sweden, 64 Pine Street, San Francisco 11, California. 
For Washington, Oregon, California, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico and Idaho. 


College Film Center, 84 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
For Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin and Michigan. 


Film Preview, 1504 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
For Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Colorado, Missouri and Kansas. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASS'N, INC. 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me information regarding membership. 
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